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THE BETRAYAL OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 



In discussing the League of Nations much emphasis 
has been placed on the consequences of accepting Article 
X, which binds every member of the League to preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
political independence of every other member. Very little 
attention has been directed toward the origin and develop- 
ment of this article, which has been called " the heart of 
the Covenant," and yet it is only in the light of the motives 
that inspired it that its real purpose and true import can be 
comprehended. 

In order to comprehend the development of this pro- 
vision of the Covenant, it is necessary to recall some almost 
forgotten incidents of recent American history, which, dis- 
turbing as they were to thoughtful persons at the time of 
their occurrence, have since been obscured by events of 
greater magnitude. 

As the oldest and most powerful of the American re- 
publics, until 1913 the United States had always held 
resolutely to the declarations of President Monroe, of De- 
cember 2, 1823, which had come to be regarded as express- 
ing the settled policy of this country in relation to the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere, in which it had main- 
tained a moral primacy never more firmly asserted than 
by President Cleveland in demanding arbitration of the 
boundarv claims between Great Britain and Venezuela in 
1895. 
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It is timely to recall the fact that, in 1913-14, the Doc- 
trine of Monroe ceased to be asserted, and that a new policy 
of personal intervention and of concessions intended to safe- 
guard it came into operation. It will presently be shown 
that Article X, as the culmination of this new policy, was 
intended to abolish the Monroe Doctrine and substitute for 
it a form of Internationalism based on the idea of a super- 
government by the Great Powers. 

A right valuation of the Monroe Doctrine requires a 
clear understanding of what is essential and distinctive in 
it as a national policy. Leaving aside the unimportant de- 
tails, the Monroe Doctrine as an American policy may be 
accurately expressed in the following three declarations, 
taken verbally from the text'of Monroe's message: 

i. The occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a prin- 
ciple in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, 
that the American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European Powers. 

2. In the wars of the European Powers in matters relating to 
themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy to do so. 

3. With the movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, 
more immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to 
all enlightened and impartial observers. . . . We could not view 
any intervention for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any European Power in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. 

These statements cannot by any legitimate interpretation 
be construed as constituting an " agreement," an " under- 
standing," or a principle of international law. They admit 
no participants. They are subject to no one's approval or 
disapproval. They cannot be submitted to judicial decision. 
They simply express the self-protective policy of the United 
States as a nation; and are intended, as they clearly declare, 
to prevent the advent or intervention of any foreign Power 
upon the Western Hemisphere for any purpose that men- 
aces the peace and safety of the United States. 

Starting with an assumption, — shared with his Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Bryan, — that all " peoples " are naturally 
pacific and politically virtuous, President Wilson believed 
that the revolutionary regime in Mexico, which involved so 
much danger to peace, could be ended, if the people of 
Mexico would submit to his personal direction. Refusing 
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to recognize General Huerta, in 1913, as Provisional Presi- 
dent of that country, — although he had under his control 18 
of the 27 States and the 3 Territories in accordance with 
the laws and Constitution of Mexico, and had been officially 
recognized by several of the European Governments, — Mr. 
Wilson decided never, under any circumstances, to deal 
with any government of which Huerta was the head, even 
though elected by the Mexican people, and resolved to 
overthrow and destroy his authority. 

The one fact, however, which it is now important to 
remember is the fear with which Mr. Wilson was obsessed 
that his forcible intervention in Mexico would be resented, 
and possibly resisted, by other countries, which would 
naturally think it incredible that the United States should 
formally declare war and invade Mexico for the sole 
purpose of destroying a single individual. 

As a means of preparing the mind of the public for his 
intervention in Mexico, and especially of quieting the appre- 
hensions of Europe and Latin America, Mr. Wilson an- 
nounced in his speech at Mobile, on October 27, 1913: " I 
want to take this occasion to say that the United States will 
never again seek one additional foot of territory by conquest. 
She will devote herself to showing that she knows how to 
make honorable and fruitful use of the territory she has, 
and she must regard it as one of the duties of friendship to 
see that from no quarter are material interests made superior 
to human liberty and national opportunity." On December 
2nd, in his first annual message, the President announced: 
" There can be no certain prospect of peace in America until 
General Huerta has surrendered his usurped authority in 
Mexico;" and trusting to the assurance of his private agents 
that the bandit Villa was the hope of " constitutional gov- 
ernment in Mexico," the President entered upon a short 
period of " watchful waiting " to see what effect his words 
would have. 

The time before action was diligently improved. Central 
and South America were ostentatiously propitiated in pre- 
paration for the war with Huerta. During 1913, treaties 
for peace were negotiated and signed with Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Honduras, and Nicaragua, followed in 1914 
by similar engagements with Bolivia, Costa Rica, Santo 
Domingo, Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Ecuador, in the order named, providing that 
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all disputes " of every nature whatsoever " should be re- 
ferred to an International Commission, in which these 
republics should have equal representation with the United 
States and that no action in any case of disagreement should 
be taken for one year. What value these treaties would have 
if de facto governments, whatever they might be, were not 
to be recognized, seems not to have been taken into account. 
Nominally, at least, all American Governments were to be 
treated as equals, provided they could first obtain recognition 
by the President of the United States. Otherwise,, they were 
to be outlawed. Having made this preparation, Mr. 
Wilson proceeded to outlaw the Government of Huerta in 
Mexico. 

This process of outlawing a government recognized by 
other Powers put the Monroe Doctrine, which debarred 
European Governments from interfering, in great jeopardy. 
Protest was sure to follow. European Governments were 
interested in all the Latin- American republics, especially in 
Mexico. The Latin-American republics had a still more 
vital interest in this encroachment. It was evident that, if 
Mr. Wilson was to be allowed to exercise his will as to who 
should govern Mexico, there would have to be some abate- 
ment of the pretensions of the United States further South. 
The future of Panama and its Canal suddenly came to have 
a new interest in Europe and in both Central and South 
America. 

It requires no unusual faculty of divination to compre- 
hend in this connection what was behind the mysterious 
language of the President's brief message to Congress of 
March 5, 1914, in which he demanded the immediate repeal 
of the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 1912, providing for 
the exemption of tolls for our coastwise vessels — legislation 
which his own party platform of 1912 had specifically ap- 
proved. " Without raising the question whether we were 
right or wrong," on the ground that foreign nations did not 
take our view of this exemption, Mr. Wilson declared: " I 
ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the Ad- 
ministration. I shall not know how to deal with other 
matters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if 
you do not grant it to me in ungrudging measure." 

Opinions differed, and still differ, regarding the legal 
rights of the United States under the treaty. Mr. Wilson's 
plea was for repeal merely as an act of political expediency, 
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for the declared reason that it was necessary for carrying out 
the " foreign policy of the Administration." 

Of what was the President afraid? The occasion for 
his alarm is evident. How could he insist upon his right 
as President of the United States to depose a recognized 
ruler of Mexico, and at the same time maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine, which forbade the European Powers to intervene 
in Mexico for any reason? European nations had impor- 
tant interests in Mexico, particularly in the oil-fields and 
silver mines. If Mr. Wilson abolished the only govern- 
ment that could be held responsible for the destruction of 
European life and property in Mexico, to whom could they 
look for the protection of their interests? What assurance 
had they that, under cover of his personal war on Huerta, 
he did not intend to set up a government that would make 
Mexico a virtual protectorate of the United States? As 
for Panama, that was, they thought, already treated as a 
protectorate, and even as an extension of the coast-line of 
the United States. 

There had been no European attack on the Monroe 
Doctrine in so far as it was a policy of self-protection main- 
tained by the United States. The European Powers had 
recognized Huerta's Government and expected to be fairly 
treated by it; but, when Mr. Wilson announced his inten- 
tion to destroy it by a military invasion of Mexico, the 
situation took on a different appearance. If Mr. Wilson 
wanted to invade Mexico and change its government, he 
must give new pledges or abandon the Monroe Doctrine 
altogether. Hence the reference to " other matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence " than the Panama 
Tolls question. 

Mr. Wilson saw clearly that he must either renounce 
his personal intention to crush Huerta by invading Mexico, 
or he must make it plain that the United States had no 
territorial designs upon that country. He decided to lower 
the flag of the Monroe Doctrine and to raise a new standard, 
Pan- Americanism. 

Having satisfied Europe that he did not intend to do 
more than overthrow Huerta, President Wilson demanded 
that the Mexican Provisional President should salute the 
American flag "with special ceremony" dictated from 
Washington, on account of a trivial incident for which a 
formal apology had been offered. Huerta's request that 
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the matter be referred to The Hague was refused; and, on 
April 20, 1914, Mr. Wilson requested Congress to authorize 
an armed attack on Huerta, expressing the " hope " that 
our Government " would not be forced into war with 
Mexico." " But," he continued, " if armed conflict should 
unhappily come, we should be fighting only General Huerta 
and those who adhere to him and give him support;" — a 
support which, in Mr. Wilson's opinion, no Mexican had 
a right to give! 

There was no pretense that Huerta had either destroyed 
or refused to protect American life and property; yet, on 
April 21st, before Congress had given its approval, Mexi- 
can soil was invaded, and a pitched battle was fought in 
which 126 Mexicans were killed and 195 wounded, among 
them women and children, and nearly a hundred American 
soldiers were either killed or wounded. Four days later, 
inspired by a wave of Latin-American protest against 
this action, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile offered their 
mediation which was accepted. A new policy of inter- 
vention was thus introduced. For the first time the Latin- 
American republics had found it necessary to take a step 
of virtual protest against the action of the United States. 
From their side also it was evident that the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which had in their infancy protected them, was no 
longer regarded without suspicion. It rendered impossible 
to them the support of a European alliance while the Presi- 
dent of the United States overthrew a recognized gov- 
ernment. 

Determined to have his way with Huerta, Mr. Wilson 
saw himself obliged either to find the whole of South 
America arrayed against him, or to assume an attitude of 
propitiation. To give the conference of the mediators the 
dignity of a truly international assembly, it was held on 
neutral soil, on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, where 
all the delegates were treated by the Canadian authorities 
as co-equal international guests. At first Carranza refused 
to be represented, leaving the mediation to operate between 
the United States and Huerta, whose plenipotentiaries were 
received on a par with those of President Wilson. 

Huerta's delegates asked for the appointment of a neutral 
commission, in order that a fair election might be held ; but 
President Wilson insisted that a government acceptable to 
Carranza must be chosen. Thus the conference failed to 
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pacify Mexico. In November, our forces evacuated Vera 
Cruz, turning it over to the refractory and obstreperous 
Carranza, whose later trouble-making we need not here 
recall. 

Never in its history did the United States appear so 
feeble, so irresolute, and so ineffectually meddlesome as 
when the American forces retired, emptyhanded, from their 
fruitless expedition to Vera Cruz. Not only Mexico, but 
every Latin-American country, entertained a sentiment of 
mingled hostility and contempt for the government at 
Washington. 

The complete fiasco of the invasion of Mexico had ren- 
dered the United States an entirely negligible quantity in 
the European situation of August 1, 1914. Mr. Wilson's 
proposal of mediation to the German Emperor awakened 
no interest. His failure to rebuke the violation of Belgian 
neutrality created no surprise. With what grace or effect 
could he offer such a rebuke, when he had just invaded 
neighboring territory for a reason which no European 
Power considered justifiable? Had he intervened to de- 
fend American life and property, the case would have been 
different; but in these he showed no interest, and suffered 
such injuries to continue without effective protest. 

The invasion of Mexico to overturn a government be- 
cause it did not conform to Mr. Wilson's conception of 
what a government should be, created for him a new prob- 
lem. He could not find, and did not even pretend to find, 
in the Monroe Doctrine any justification for his action. On 
the contrary, it plainly prohibited to Europeans such a 
course as he had taken. His conduct had made the Monroe 
Doctrine seem odious and impossible; not because of what 
it really was, or of the purpose for which it had originally 
been declared, which all nations had learned to respect, but 
because he had put the Government of the United States 
in a position of arrogant inconsistency, which the mediation 
of the A. B. C. Governments had completely exposed. If 
the United States Government was not to remain in a state 
of permanent misunderstanding with its neighbors on this 
hemisphere, apology and a new policy seemed to Mr. 
Wilson to be necessary. 

The reparation made was the doctrine of Pan- American- 
ism. In order to efface the ugly remembrance of the un- 
warranted action in Mexico, assurance must be given that 
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the United States had no designs on the territory of other 
republics on this continent. The declaration at Mobile had 
not been sufficient to remove all fears in this regard. To 
impress it upon them more emphatically, President Wilson 
proceeded to approach the Latin-American republics with 
a new proposal. 

At this point the President's own testimony is pertinent. 
At the conference with the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, at the White House, on August 19, 1919, in- 
quiry was made by Senator Brandegee regarding the Ameri- 
can draft of a League of Nations. " Was there any draft, 
no matter how incomplete," asked the Senator, " any 
skeleton draft or enumeration or substance for a draft for 
the so-called American plan for the Covenant of the League 
of Nations which you took with you from the country or 
was prepared over there by you? " To this the President 
replied : " Only the one that I referred to earlier in this 
conference, Senator, when I had taken the Phillimore report 
as more or less a basis of my work." " Did the Phillimore 
draft or report, whatever the proper term may be, contain 
anything like what is now Article X of the Covenant 
of the League? " asked the Senator. The President did not 
recall that it did, but made the following statement : 

Let me say this in regard to Article X. I believe this to be a part 
of the history of it. It is so far as I am concerned. Early in my 
administration, as I think many of the members know, I tried to get 
the American States, the States of Central and- South America, to join 
with us in an arrangement in which a phrase like this constituted the 
kernel, that we guaranteed to each other territorial integrity and 
political independence. " Under a republican form of government," 
was added in that case. But that is another matter. As I represented 
to them at that time, it was a desire on my part at any rate to show 
the way to them of keeping things steady and preventing the kind of 
aggression they have had. 

The following interchange then occurred : 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the subject of the Niagara con- 
ference ? 

Senator BRANDEGEE. The A. B. C. Powers. 

The PRESIDENT. I do not think it was discussed there, Senator. 
We discussed it diplomatically. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was taken up at that time? 

The PRESIDENT. It was taken up at that time. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Who was the author of Article X? 

The PRESIDENT. I suppose I was as much as anybody. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. And you recommended it to your fellow 
American commissioners ? 
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The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. How many Americans were on the com- 
mission which framed the Covenant for the League of Nations ? 
The PRESIDENT. Two— Colonel House and myself. 

It was, then, by guaranteeing to each other " territorial 
integrity and political independence " that the American 
republics, including the United States, were to " keep things 
steady " and " prevent the kind of aggression they have 
had ;" and this, it appears, was the first suggestion of what 
afterward became Article X in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

The President did not state to what particular " aggres- 
sions " he referred ; and he made no attempt at that time 
to show that this new doctrine is identical with the Monroe 
Doctrine or in any way derived from it. In fact, such an 
attempt would have been futile; for the Monroe Doctrine 
never went to the length of guaranteeing the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any American State 
against any other American State; or, in fact, against any 
one whatever; much less did it imply that the territory or 
independence of the United States was guaranteed by any 
other nation. What Mr. Wilson proposed to the Latin- 
American republics was a system of reciprocal guarantees 
such as had never before existed, and which was designed 
to supersede the Monroe Doctrine and serve as a substitute 
for it. In brief the self-protective policy of the United 
States, to be carried into execution in each case as the cir- 
cumstances might seem to require, was to be displaced by 
an international compact between the American republics 
in which the United States would assume the obligation of 
defending the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of every one of them. 

That Secretary Lansing understood and appreciated this 
difference was made clear in the course of his examination 
by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, on 
August 6, 1919. In explaining the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment between the United States and Japan, he read to the 
Committee a passage from his public statement on that 
subject in which he referred to " Pan- Americanism as in- 
terpreted by this Government;" whereupon Senator Fall in- 
quired : " Do you understand that the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Pan-American Doctrine as declared by President Wilson 
are the same? " To this Secretary Lansing replied: " No, 
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sir. They come to the same result but they are entirely on 
a different basis. The Monroe Doctrine is purely a 
national doctrine. Pan-Americanism is an international 
policy." 

It is unnecessary for the present purpose to compare the 
value or effects of these different and opposing policies ; but 
it would seem to be clear beyond the possibility of dispute, 
that the two doctrines are different and not to be justified 
by the same reasons. At no time, prior to Mr. Wilson's 
rule, has the United States undertaken to interfere with the 
self-determination of other peoples, or thought it needful 
to guarantee their territory or their independence, except- 
ing as interference with their affairs by others was a 
menace to the peace or safety of the United States. No 
reason has been stated why a new obligation in this respect 
should be undertaken. No obligation to other countries is 
implied in the Monroe Doctrine, which is avowedly a self- 
protective policy; while Mr. Wilson's proposal claims to 
be based on mutual protection. The acceptance of the new 
obligation would be an abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine; for, instead of being in the interest of national 
safety, it would involve this nation in new dangers by mak- 
ing it responsible for the relations of all the American re- 
publics to one another. 

In this connection it should not be overlooked that a 
guarantee of the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of a people involves very grave responsibilities for the 
guarantor ; for the reason that a nation, confidently assured 
of immunity so far as the possible loss of territory and 
political independence are concerned, is likely to feel less 
accountability for its conduct than when these would be 
placed in jeopardy by its misbehavior. 

The essential quality of a good neighbor among nations 
is responsibility under law. Only such nations as are 
capable of maintaining a responsible government, answer- 
able to International Law, are deserving of security in 
their territorial integrity or political independence. To 
assume that these possessions should be preserved for a peo- 
ple regardless of their conduct, is to assert that it is a duty 
to defend the existence of a State even when it becomes a 
nuisance or a menace. If, for example, such a territorial 
guarantee had existed in 1898, and Spain had been under 
its protection, revolutions would probably still be going on 
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in Cuba, the intervention of the United States would have 
been precluded, and Cuba would not be the free, self-gov- 
erned country that it is today. It is a good principle of 
international morality that a people must make life and 
property safe within their borders or expect their country 
to pass to the control of others who will enforce justice. 
There are, in truth, cases where external aggression is neces- 
sary to civilization, and where political independence 
should be made contingent upon the demonstration of na- 
tional responsibility, without which no nation can rightly 
claim protection. The whole theory of unconditional terri- 
torial guarantees is unsound. The real sanctities, the things 
which nations may rightly go beyond their own borders to 
fight for, or to preserve by economic pressure, are not lines 
drawn upon the map by previous conquests or military 
occupation, setting up a fictitious claim to independent 
statehood where order and justice do not prevail, but the 
inviolability of the innocent and the dignity and authority 
of righteous law. Pan- Americanism and every form of In- 
ternationalism ought to be founded on International Law 
administered by a tribunal of justice, and not on territorial 
guarantees unqualified by the maintenance of a responsible 
government. It is good for the world that a people should 
know that their control of territory and the preservation of 
their independence depend upon their integrity of character 
and the justice of their transactions. 

The Monroe Doctrine never included the claim that an 
American country which persistently refused to redress a 
wrong to another country, or its citizens, should be pro- 
tected by the United States. It has never assumed to 
guarantee anything. It has never been settled, and it need 
not be settled in advance, what would happen to any nation 
that absolutely refused to adjudicate a justiciable case. 

The part played by the United States in the Great War 
gave Mr. Wilson an opportunity to propose at Paris the 
theory of guarantees he at first intended to apply only to 
the American republics. We now have in hand documents 
of unquestioned authenticity which disclose the process by 
which this was accomplished. The most important of these 
is the report prepared by the President's expert advisers 
in International Law, in which we have, in parallel col- 
umns, (1) the text of the American plan of a League of 
Nations elaborated by the President; (2) the " Comments " 
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of the advisers upon it; and (3) the draft of the plan as 
modified by these experts. 

There are in this document many very interesting pas- 
sages, but we must confine our attention here to the evolu- 
tion of Article X. The original text, being Article III of 
the American plan, is as follows: 

The Contracting Powers unite in guaranteeing to each other political 
independence and territorial integrity; but it is understood between 
them that such territorial readjustments, if any, as may in the future 
become necessary by reason of changes in present racial conditions and 
aspirations or present social and political relationships, pursuant to the 
principle of self-determination, and also such territorial readjustments 
as may in the judgment of three-fourths of the Delegates be demanded 
by the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples concerned, may be 
affected if agreeable to those peoples ; and that territorial changes may 
in equity involve material compensation. The Contracting Powers 
accept without reservation the principle that the peace of the world is 
superior in importance to every question of Political jurisdiction or 
boundary. 

Upon this passage the expert advisers offer the follow- 
ing comments : 

Aside from any questions of several, joint or collective guarantees 
and their proper language, the question of policy presented by this 
Article in its first sentence is whether the United States should favor 
a guarantee of independence and integrity of every State by every 
other State. 

Such an agreement would destroy the Monroe Doctrine. Under 
such an agreement, Germany, as well as the United States and even 
despite the United States, would have been bound to support Venezuela 
against Great Britain in 1895. Under such an agreement, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan might be bound to intervene in Chili or in Peru 
according to their views of the Tacna-Arica dispute. . . . 

Indeed any guarantee of independence and integrity means war by 
the guarantor if a breach of the independence or integrity of the guaran- 
teed State is attempted and persisted in. 

What the United States has done, is doing, and will do for Europe, 
is enough, without making an unasked sacrifice of her interests and 
those of Latin-America, by giving up a policy which has prevented the 
countries south of the Rio Grande from being like Africa, pawns in 
the diplomacy of Europe. 

That each Power should covenant for itself to respect the integrity 
and independence of every other Power in the League of Nations, and 
that failure to observe such a covenant should subject the covenant- 
breaking Power to the sanctions of the League of Nations, is un- 
doubted. That policy looks toward the peace of the world and accords 
with the spirit of a community of nations. But the general policy of 
a guarantee against the acts of other States looks toward intervention 
and war by one or more of the guarantors, and is in accord only with 
the spirit of the old diplomacy. 
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That the future attitude of the United States and its policy and that 
of Latin-America should not be left to inference but be beyond doubt 
or question, the constitution of the League of Nations should contain 
an express recognition of the Monroe Doctrine. 

That the territorial adjustments made by the Peace Conference will . 
not satisfy all claims, is the only thing now certain about them. Such 
general provisions as above mentioned will make that dissatisfaction 
permanent, will compel every Power to engage in propaganda and will 
legalize irredentist agitation in at least all of Eastern Europe. 

The principle stated in the last sentence of Article III "that the 
peace of the world is superior in importance to every question of 
political jurisdiction or boundary " is not of universal application. It 
would not apply, for example, to the political jurisdiction of the United 
States over the Canal Zone, nor to the change in the boundary of the 
United States and Mexico, which was suggested by Germany. Further, 
and generally, if a country can not fight for its territorial integrity, 
why should it be regarded as the subject of guarantees? 

As a result of these observations, the recommendation of 
the advisers, for the reasons given in their comments, took 
the following form : 

Each Contracting Power severally covenants and guarantees that 
it will not violate the territorial integrity or impair the political in- 
dependence of any other Contracting Power. 

The Contracting Powers recognize as a binding principle that the 
American Continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any extrinsic Powers. 

The recommendations of his advisers having been re- 
jected by Mr. Wilson, Article III was finally offered to 
the Commission in the following form, with all reference 
to the Monroe Doctrine omitted : 

The Contracting Powers undertake to respect and to protect as 
against external aggression the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all States members of the League. 

This last formula, with the word " preserve " substi- 
tuted for the word " protect," reappears as Article X in the 
Covenant finally adopted, which reads as follows : 

The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League. In case of any such ag- 
gression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled. 

Article XI adds, that 

Any threat of war, whether immediately affecting any member of 
the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
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League, and the League shall take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

The British Memorandum on the meaning of the Cove- 
nant was, therefore, justified both by the text and by the 
history of the proceedings, in saying, " Should any dis- 
pute arise between American and European Powers, the 
League is there to settle it." 

Indisputably, the Monroe Doctrine was knowingly and 
deliberately abandoned by the Covenant. 

Promptly called to account by the most eminent jurists 
and statesmen in the United States for this abandonment 
of the most vital part of American foreign policy, Mr. 
Wilson endeavored to show that what he had done was not 
to abolish the Monroe Doctrine, but to extend it to the 
whole world! 

The inconsistency of Mr. Wilson's reasoning in defend- 
ing this transaction is best shown by allowing him to speak 
for himself. 

In justification of Article X, in his speech at Sioux Falls, 
on September 3, 1919, Mr. Wilson said: "I have heard 
gentlemen say, ' America can take care of herself.' Yes, 
she can take care of herself. Every man would have to 
train to arms. We would have to have a great standing 
army. . . . You would have a military government in 
spirit if not in form." The only way to avoid this danger, 
Mr. Wilson declared, is to abandon our policy of self-pro- 
tection, and insure universal peace by undertaking to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity and political independence of 
all other nations ! 

At Portland, Oregon, on September 15, 1919, Mr. Wil- 
son was saying: "As a matter of fact, the Covenant sets 
up for the world a Monroe Doctrine; . . . and, inas- 
much as the Monroe Doctrine had been made a universal 
doctrine, I did not think it was necessary to mention it 
particularly." 

What happened when Mr. Wilson, under compulsion 
from the United States, at last did mention the Monroe 
Doctrine, reveals the wide difference between it and Article 
X. Article X was received gladly, for it guaranteed the 
European nations. The Monroe Doctrine, as soon as the 
name was pronounced, created a storm that lasted ten days 
and ended in an ingenious compromise. 

The difference between the two was instantly evident to 
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all. The Monroe Doctrine was known to be a self-pro- 
tective policy, guaranteeing nothing, and designed to keep 
America out of the quarrels of Europe, and Europe out of 
the affairs of America. Article X, on the contrary, is a 
contract to protect everybody, guarantees all the members 
of the League, takes a hand in all the boundary disputes of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and invites European interven- 
tion in American affairs. One is a national policy, the other 
an international compact. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Wilson's contention that Article 
X is the Monroe Doctrine " made universal," it required a 
strenuous effort, he informs us in his speech at Spokane on 
September 12, 1919, to have the doctrine even mentioned, 
as it now is, in Article XXI of the Covenant " Up to that 
time," — April 11, 1919, — "there was not a nation in the 
vvorld," he says, " that was willing to admit the validity 
of the Monroe Doctrine. I have made a great many 
speeches in my life, perhaps too many, but I do not think 
that I ever put so much of what I hope is the best in me as 
I put in the speech in the conference on the League of Na- 
tions in favor of the Monroe Doctrine, and it was upon that 
occasion that it was embodied. And we have this extra- 
ordinary spectacle of the world recognizing the validity of 
the Monroe Doctrine." 

What a pity that this herculean effort was not textually 
reported; but, unfortunately, no stenographic notes were 
taken. Why was it " an extraordinary spectacle " to see the 
Monroe Doctrine embodied in the Covenant, when, as Mr. 
Wilson claims, it had been already completely included and 
safeguarded, without the slightest objection from anyone, 
by the acceptance of Article X? 

The truth is, the Monroe Doctrine is nowhere embodied 
in the Covenant. Mr. Wilson confesses his own inability 
to define it. " I did try while I was in Paris," he said in 
his speech of September 12, 1919, at Spokane, " to define 
the Monroe Doctrine and get it written into the document, 
but I will confide to you in confidence that when I tried 
to define it I found that it escaped analysis, that all that 
you could say was that it was a principle with regard to 
the interference of foreign Powers in the politics of the 
Western Hemisphere which the United States felt at liberty 
to apply in any circumstances where it thought pertinent." 

But Mr. Wilson did not need to frame a definition of 
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the Monroe Doctrine, which is not so vague as he pretends. 
He needed only to respect the terms in which it was first 
expressed, and which have not changed; namely, that it 
" does not comport with our policy to take part in the wars 
of the European Powers in matters relating to themselves," 
and that " we could not view any intervention in American 
affairs in any other light than as a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States." 

These vital elements of the Monroe Doctrine are wholly 
abolished by Articles X and XI, which expressly implicate 
the United States in European wars and bind the European 
Powers to intervene in American affairs. 

Article XXI, which Mr. Wilson, by the greatest effort 
of his life, got " written into the document," does not nullify 
Articles X and XL The French text of the Covenant 
expressly declares this. It is only as an " international en- 
gagement " that the Monroe Doctrine has any recognition 
in the treaty. The words of Article XXI clearly state this : 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance 
of peace. 

" The main thing," said Colonel House, was " to use 
the two words, ' Monroe Doctrine,' the rest will look after 
itself," reports Mr. Charles T. Thompson, in his very 
interesting book on The Peace Conference Day-by-Day. 
On March 31st a formula had been reached, but the com- 
mittee was unable to agree upon it, so it was reserved for 
the Council of Four to decide upon its acceptability. On 
April 11th, " after a spirited session of the league commis- 
sion lasting till midnight," the amendment presented by 
the President was adopted. The " main thing," as Colonel 
House had expressed it, had been accomplished, — the " two 
words " had been " used "! 

But what do these " two words " mean, as here em- 
ployed ? 

According to this formula, the Monroe Doctrine is no 
longer simply the self-protective American policy it was 
designed to be, but an " international engagement." Be- 
tween whom is it an engagement? What does it engage? 
If President Wilson could not define it, what are the for- 
eign Powers to understand by it? Here is clear ground 
for indefinite controversy. Who is to settle it, if not the 
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League, with the United States as defendant before the 
Council? 

But, according to Article XXI, the Monroe Doctrine 
is not merely an " international engagement," it is a 
" regional understanding." With whom is it an under- 
standing? All the secret treaties, also, are " regional under- 
standings " for securing the maintenance of peace between 
contestants over territories in which " spheres of influence " 
have been in dispute. The Monroe Doctrine is nothing of 
this kind. It is what its text and history show it to be, — 
the time-honored self-protective policy of the United States. 
The abandonment of that policy and the acceptance of 
Article X as a substitute for it, would mean that the United 
States had decided to renounce self-dependence, and to 
seek protection in the promises of a group of Powers of 
various degrees of culture and efficiency, scattered in every 
part of the earth, which the United States, as a guarantor, 
would be bound in honor not only to defend against the 
aggressions of one another but against powerful nations 
which are not members of the League and not bound by 
any of its provisions. 

And now comes the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, wearing the trailing mantle of Mr. Wilson's apos- 
tolate of peace through the pledge of war, repeating as the 
key-note of his new role, " They charge experimentation 
when we have as historical precedent the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is the very essence of Article X of the Versailles 
Covenant." 

What a cataclysm the Democratic Party has traversed 
in the transition from the Monroe Doctrine as understood 
by Cleveland to that doctrine as understood by Cox! 

David Jayne Hill. 
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